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Additional Federal Jobs Overseas 

Brought Under Civil Service 


AsouT 20,000 Federal Government jobs in foreign 
countries and in certain Pacific areas were brought 
under the U. S. civil service competitive system on 
April 1. 

Incumbents of the overseas positions were granted 
career or Career-conditional status in the competitive 
system if they were recommended by their agency, 
met the job requirements, and had at least 6 months’ 
satisfactory active service in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government immediately prior to April 1. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission has announced 
competitive examinations for future overseas job 
openings in the Air Force. These positions are in 
personnel, administrative, supply, and aircraft trades 
fields. Appointees will be assigned to duty at over- 
seas Air Force stations in the Azores, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Greenland, Iceland, Japan, Korea, 
Libya, Morocco, Newfoundland, Okinawa, Panama 
Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, Saudi Arabia, Spain, 
and Turkey. 

Information about these examinations is available 
at all post offices and Civil Service Commission offices 
throughout the country. 


Nurses Praised For Pioneer Role 


PayInG tribute to the nursing profession as “one of 
the pioneer groups that helped to blaze the trail for 
the 20 million women now gainfully employed in this 
country,” Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor for Women’s Affairs, addressed 
the 1956 Conference of the American Association of 
Industrial Nurses, Inc., in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Leopold told the industrial nurses that the 
development of the place of womanpower in the 
United States was due in great measure to the early 
women leaders in medical and nursing circles. “It 


was the courage of these women whom you repre- 
sent,” she said, ‘‘that made possible the education 
and industrial opportunities which our young women 
of today are enjoying. New frontiers are always 
being developed in this country, and the nurses of 
America, especially the industrial nurses, will have a 
big part to play in helping to reduce industrial acci- 
dents, keep experienced workers healthy, and educate 
new workers in the wisdom of using the safety devices 
provided.” 

Nursing ranks second only to teaching in the number 
of women employed. Professional nurses numbered 
about 389,600 in 1954. Estimates indicated that 
about 4 percent of this number (or 14,000) were 
working in industry or in commercial establishments. 

The predominance of nursing as a key profession 
for women is one of the continuing patterns of women’s 
work history in the United States, Mrs. Leopold 
pointed out. 


Federal Council on Aging 


INITIATED by the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, an Interdepartmental Work- 
ing Group on Aging was set up within the Federal 
Government in March 1955. 

The group was made up of representatives of 10 
departments or agencies having programs concerned 
with the aging. Its purpose was to explore the scope 
of Federal activities and responsibility in the field of 
aging, to coordinate present programs, and to develop 
a broader range of Federal activities. 

Now, after a year of experimental operation of the 
Working Group, President Eisenhower has established 
the Federal Council on Aging on a broader and more 
permanent basis. Its function, according to the Pres- 
ident’s statement, will be to review existing programs 
within the Government in the light of emerging needs 
and make recommendations to the appropriate de- 
partments and agencies as to emphases, priorities, and 
provisions for unmet needs. 

The President listed the following areas in which 
emphasis for improvement should be placed: preserva- 
tion of physical and mental health and rehabilitation; 
income maintenance; employment and retirement; 
housing, living arrangements, and family relation- 
ships; education, civic participation, and recreation. 

He emphasized that within these fields lie ‘new op- 
portunities and responsibilities for greater participa- 
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HARRY LIPPART, 4 pioneer worker in the employment 
security field and long-time head of the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service, died on April 6 at the age of 76. “The 
Skipper,”’ as he was known to his many friends and associates, 
began his career, which extended over 41 years of public service, 
in March 1913. He became head of the WSES in 1933; from 
October 1943 until September 1945, he served as Assistant Man- 
power Director for the State. When the USES was returned to 
State operation, he again assumed the duties of the State 
Director and continued in that capacity until his retirement at 
the end of January 1954. 


The Wisconsin State Employment Service has established a 
Harry Lippart public relations award to be given each month 
to the person in the State who is judged to have accomplished 
outstanding work in the field of public relations. 


In 1953 Mr. Lippart was honored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment Security with its ‘Citation 
of Merit,” the highest recognition accorded by that organiza- 
tion. At the presentation of the Citation, the following tribute 
was paid to Mr. Lippart: 


To say that his accomplishments will long be remem- 
bered is to belabor the obvious. But to assure that his work 
will be continued through the spirit instilled in all those 
who have worked with him, all those who have materially 
and spiritually been helped through contact with him is 
indelibly to inscribe his legacy to employment security and 
to the forces of democracy. 





tion by all our social institutions—secular and 
religious organizations, and local, State, and Federal 
Government.” 

Membership in the Council will include individuals 
designated by the Secretaries of the Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Labor; Commerce; 
Interior; Agriculture; and Treasury; the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs; the Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission; the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization; the Director of the National 
Science Foundation; and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. 

Among the several projects currently being under- 
taken by the Council is the cosponsorship, with the 
Council of State Governments, of a Federal and State 
Conference on Aging in Washington early in June. 
This meeting wilf be discussed further in the July 
issue of the REVIEW. 


District of Columbia 
Has Most Federal Employees 


WasuHincTon, D. C. continued to lead all other 
metropolitan areas in the Nation in the number of 
Federal employees at the end of 1955, with a total of 
227,465, the Civil Service Commission reported in its 
biennial survey of metropolitan areas which contain 
the largest concentrations of Federal employees. 
This was a slight decrease from the 228,919 employed 
on December 31, 1953. 

Second was the New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
metropolitan area, although this area saw the greatest 
decline in employee population over the 2 years since 
December 31, 1953. The drop was from 176,016 to 
165,673. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1956 
United States and Territories 


| 





Percentage 
Number or_ | o— 
amount wie 
previous 
| month 
| 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications. . . 659, 800 | 10 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural. . . vuahodns 136, 500 +14 
Nonagricultural.......... 790, 300 +11 
Placements: | 
Agricultural. . . 118, 100 | +12 
Nonagricultural 449, 800 +12 
Men.... oe 255, 200 | +17 
Women....... 5 2 ee 194, 600 | +6 
Handicapped .. . 21, 800 | +14 
Counseling interviews. . . . 137, 000 +4 
Individuals given tests 118, 000 +2 
Employer visits......... 140, 000 +12 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

OC EE ore nen = aa Se Oe 927, 800 | —11 
Weeks of unemployment | 

NINE east tec gre ise pickaw es 6, 486, 300 +1 
Weekly average insured un- 

cmpjoyment*.... ......5.5. 1, 446, 600 —4 
Weeks compensated ?...... 35,775, 000 +5 
Weekly average beneficiaries ? . 31,312, 000 0 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

MEET a lato cto cian scat tie A 3 $27.12 +1 
| re 3 $152, 000, 000 +8 
Funds available as of March 

Ee obese oa a | $8, 097, 061, 400 it 

Veterans 4 
CO a 34, 200 | 16 
Weeks of unemployment 

CSS Get eee ee 321, 800 | 4 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment......... ; 72, 600 -8 
Benefits paid. . vir e 3 $7, 275, 000 | +3 
New applications. . 155, 700 14 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. . . 201, 900 | +15 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 115, 200 | +15 
Placements, handicapped..... 9, 400 | +12 
Counseling interviews. . 30, 100 | —3 

Unemployment Compensation for | 

Federal Employees ® 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

SNE cee a ig MRR ee ats 10, 400 | 22 
Weeks of unemployment | 

CRs cc wraps oss .@ s,s « 132, 800 | 0 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment. . 30, 000 | —4 
Benefits paid. . 3 $3, 543, 000 | +15 


1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 Includes an estimate for Hawa*i data not received. 

4 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,500 initial claims, 51,000 weeks claimed, 
and 11,600 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

5 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs: 
2,000 initial claims, 13,800 weeks claimed, 3,100 insured unemployment. 
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Deciding Claims and Appeals . . 








N° ASPECT of the unemployment insurance program is more controversial than the determination of benefit 
rights. Suppose, for instance, a claimant is seeking work during the daylight hours but not on an evening 
shift because of having children to care for at home during the evening. Is such a claimant available for work? 
Think of the possibility of disagreement and arguments about such a case. 


The articles in this issue do not deal with controversial issues such as availability or suitable work. Rather, 
they discuss the process used in the unemployment insurance program to collect and sift the facts that are 
necessary before policy decisions on claims can be made. 


The unemployment insurance program has developed a sound decision process. It is a process that pro- 
ceeds upon inquiry—gets the facts, weighs them objectively, interprets the law, and decides the issues, regardless 
of personalities. We refer to this as the adjudication process—whether it is at the initial, redetermination, or 
appeal level. 


Every local office is a beehive of activity dealing with all kinds of human problems of people who turn to 
the employment security program when they become unemployed and want unemployment insurance and 
assistance in trying to find another job. Millions of workers rely on the program; in prosperous 1955, approxi- 
mately 7 million different individuals filed claims for benefits. Such workers are not just a statistical count of 


abstract individuals. Rather, they are flesh and blood people who are suffering the shock of the loss of a job 
and wages. 


Claims examiners, interviewers, and referees, wrestle each day with knotty problems that such people 
bring to them. Some claimants are puzzled or timid, some cocksure. Some are outspoken, some reticent. 
Some try to hide the facts. Others want to describe their illness and their Aunt Mamie’s problems at great 
length. Some employers give the facts fully, others sketchily, and some not at all. 


Examiners and referees are confronted with the task of trying to fathom and understand every conceivable 
variety of human being, each of whom differs in some respects from the others. Claims examiners and referees 
in deciding claims have to get at the truth over hurdles and through conflicting testimony that would defy a 
psychiatrist with his best couch equipment. They have to be as impartial as the blindfolded statue of justice 


symbolizes, but at the same time must keep their eyes open to understand and ‘‘see through” the people they 
are questioning. 


The size of the adjudication task is disclosed by the fact that in 1954 approximately 4,206,000 nonmonetary 
determinations were made by the States. This is at the rate of almost 35 per minute of each 8-hour working 
day throughout the year. These determinations were made only after the parties were carefully questioned, 
the facts weighed, and the law interpreted and applied. This process goes on constantly in every local office 
and central office against the continually changing conditions of the labor market and the growing complexity 
of the provisions of State laws. 


Since benefits were first paid in 1938, examiners and referees have been improving their skills and the 
techniques used in the adjudication process. New tools have been developed and processes improved through 
experiment and study. Some of these will be explained. and described in this issue. 


These tools have been improved so that we can carry out our program responsibility of determining benefits 
fairly and giving fair hearings. No one can over-emphasize the importance of keeping the adjudication process 
adequate and sound and of making sure that the principles of due process are being carried out in the program. 
Due process does not lend itself to capsule definition because the term combines the spirit of the Golden Rule 
along with accepted rules of fair play. 


In determining benefit rights, claimant and employer should have the opportunity to know what the other 
has said; should have the opportunity to present their facts fully; should be allowed to answer and rebut; should 
be entitled to objective judgments based on facts, not caprice; and should, above all, be assured of impartial 
decisions that are as carefully considered for the humblest citizen as for a person of power and influence in the 
community. 


It is appropriate at this time in our program to consider again the distance we have come in the development 
of the adjudication process and to consider the continuing challenge that lies ahead to improve our processes 


further so that everyone who comes in contact with the program will have the assurance that his rights will be 
determined fairly under the law. 


—Srtuart T. B. Morrison, Chief, Division of Determinations and Hearings, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Howard Birol, claims interviewer, Salt Lake local office, illustrates the method of explaining the continued claim form 
during an eligibility rights interview. 


THE CLAIMANT — Ils RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


FARRALD CHRISTENSEN 


Chief of Benefits 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


ACH week, thousands of unemployed workers 

contact localemployment security officers through- 
out the country to seek work and to file claims for 
unemployment benefits. If workers are either com- 
paratively new in the labor market or are experiencing 
their first period of insured unemployment, this is a 
completely new experience. 

When each of these workers steps up to the claims 
counter and files his claim for unemployment bene- 
fits, he certifies that he is unemployed and that he 
meets the eligibility requirements of the law. On 
how well he understands these requirements hinges 
the success or failure of our benefit payment program. 

If this worker is to file his claim intelligently, he 
must understand what his rights in the program are 
and, at the same time, he must have a thorough under- 
standing of his responsibilities. How to get the neces- 
sary information over to him is our problem. 

Even those of us who have spent years in the pro- 
gram occasionally find it difficult to make decisions 
as to whether an individual is entitled to benefits under 
certain circumstances. How much more difficult is 
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it then for the claimant with little or no knowledge of 
the program to understand all the details and require- 
ments with which he is assumed to be familiar. 
Unfortunately, in too many instances, what informa- 
tion he has about the program is a result of discussion 
and debate among fellow workers and acquaintances, 
most of whom have little or no knowledge themselves. 
As a result, the conclusions reached and accepted as 
facts are ofttimes erroneous. 

If we are to accept our obligation to inform the 
claimant of his rights and responsibilities, the starting 
point certainly is a well-trained staff. Regardless of 
the amount of literature which we issue or the inter- 
views which we conduct, unless the person dealing 
directly and indirectly with the claimant is well 
trained and has a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of the Act, little or no good will be accom- 
plished. Money spent in training staff thoroughly is 
the best investment we can make. 

In all cases, the first step in advising the claimant of 
his rights and responsibilities occurs at the time of 
his first contact with the local employment security 
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office. At that time, in addition to the verbal instruc- 
tions which he receives, he is given an eye-catching 
handbook which explains briefly and simply those 
things about the program with which he should be 
familiar. 

We believe a lot of these pamphlets go unread. 
But we hope that because of the makeup, some in- 
formation gets over to the claimant who at least 
glances through it. The format. of this pamphlet 
roughly follows the conduct of the Benefit Rights 
Interview for which the claimant is scheduled on a 
second visit to the local office. 

In Utah, for all except the smaller offices, this 
Benefit Rights Interview includes a color sound film 
entitled “‘Employment Security.” In this film, we 
have attempted in an audio-visual way to impress 
again upon the claimant the portions of the program 
with which he must be familiar in order to file a claim 
intelligently. 


Well Received 


We have found that the reaction to this type of 
interview has been excellent. During the few years of 
its use, we have had little or no adverse reaction from 
the people attending the interview. However, even 
with the film, some points, such as the type of week for 
which a claim is filed, and the actual completion of the 
continued claim form, is not always clear. In order to 
stress these points, the interviewer uses an enlarged 
copy of our continued claims form. This copy enables 
him to review quickly requirements for completion of 
the form and allows each claimant a chance to become 
acquainted with the certification which we must make 
without the pressure which usually goes along with 
filing a claim at the continued claims counter. 

While we are convinced that the Benefit Rights 
Interview does a great deal to acquaint claimants 
with the requirements, we cannot assume that they 
have a complete understanding of the program and 
drop the matter there. Careful screening in periodic 
reinterviews at specified intervals is necessary in order 
to review with them the things which they may have 
overlooked and to discuss other problems concerning 
their claims for benefits. 

In our smaller local offices, a group Benefit Rights 
Interview using the moving picture film is not practical 
except during certain periods of high claims load. At 
other times, the Benefit Rights Interview must be con- 
ducted on an individual basis. At this point, our 
informational handbook previously delivered to the 
claimant is utilized. Since this pamphlet was designed 
to cover briefly the information in our film, the inter- 
viewer conducting the Benefit Rights Interview uses 
the pamphlet as a basis for his discussion. By ques- 
tioning the claimant, he can determine whether the 
information had been read and can clarify those por- 
tions which the claimant apparently has not under- 
stood. 

For years we have used labor unions and employee 
groups as channels for acquainting workers with their 
rights and obligations. Meetings have been arranged 
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with these groups at which a member of the Depart- 
ment presents our film and effectively uses it as a basis 
for discussion. We have also used these opportunities 
to acquaint the groups with information on policy, 
law, and regulation changes which are vital if the 
worker is to understand the program. Union 
publications have always been open to us and we have 
taken full advantage of this courtesy. 

Another approach to the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding the program is through employer and 
employer group channels. Here again our film and 
informational pamphlets have been used to good 
advantage. 


To Pave the Way 


Often, prior to an anticipated mass layoff, an em- 

ployer has requested that our film be shown to groups 
of employees who may be affected by a reduction in 
force. As a result, the Agency was able to give a good 
preview of rights and obligations to these workers 
before they were separated, creating an excellent 
atmosphere which carried over into the actual claims 
series. 
We believe that by using every opportunity to 
expose the claimant, both directly and indirectly, to 
information regarding his rights and responsibilities, 
we are assisting him greatly in filing his claims and 
keeping him from becoming involved with the numer- 
ous complicated requirements which can get him into 
serious trouble. At the same time, we must not lose 
tract of the possibility that, either because of mis- 
understanding or limited perception, the claimant 
may not be well versed in either his rights or responsi- 
bilities. It is, therefore, essential that we reevaluate 
his understanding of these rights and responsibilites 
at specified points in the claims series if we are to keep 
our benefit program efficient and free from the taint 
of fraud. 








What Work Is ‘‘Suitable’’? It Depends .. . 


It may reasonably be thought that employment which requires 


. @ highly trained and skilled worker, who still has a fair pros- 


pect of securing work in his own line, to step down into work of 
a substantially lower grade at substantially less pay before he 
has had a chance to look about him is not truly suitable! Ac- 
ceptance of such employment might conceivably condemn the 
worker permanently to a scale Of employment lower than that 
to which his training, skill and industry fairly entitle him. 
Suitability is not a matter of rigid fixation. It depends upon 
circumstances and may change with changing circumstances. 
Employment which may not be suitable while there is still a 
good present expectancy of obtaining other employment more 
nearly proportionate to the ability of the worker may become 
suitable if that expectancy is not realized within a reasonable 
time. Employment which may be unsuitable in a period of 
full employment may be suitable in a period of depression or 
of falling wages. 

Pacific Mills y. Director, Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct. (1948) 322 


Mass. 345, 77 N. E. (2d) 413; Benefit Series, Vol. 11, No. 
8, p. 68. 

















The great distances in Texas, shown 
on this map, created the need for a 
decentralized appeals operation. 


Distanees Are Great in Texas... 


Decentralized Appeals Operations 


By JOHN W. BURCHAM 


Supervisor of Appeals 


Texas Employment Commission 


HE size of Texas does not permit centralized 

activities—not in politics, college football loyal- 
ties, or in appeals operations of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. 

Consider that our Panhandle appellants live closer 
to Denver, Colo. than to Austin, and our Beaumont 
friends as near to New Orleans, La. as to our State 
headquarters. For us, the only answer—until magic 
carpets with jet speed are common appliances—is the 
location of appeals examiners in eight metropolitan 
or geographical areas. These examiners hear cases 
after the appeals have been made to our State office, 
and the nature of the claim has been determined. 

Members of the Central Office staff attached to the 
field appeals examiners unit set up weekly itineraries 
for the examiners, prepare notices of hearings, 
schedule hearings, and review cases for uniformity. 
This unit also serves as a reservoir from which addi- 
tional appeals examiners are supplied when unusual 
appeal loads crop up in any of the areas. 

Such a decentralized program increases problems 





of general uniformity of decisions and training. We 
must stress certain phases of our operation which 
perhaps are not too important in States with a 
closer-knit organization. 

First, to bring about more uniformity of decisions, 
all decisions are channeled back through the State 
office for announcement. All decisions, before being 
mailed out, are reviewed by the Supervisor of Appeals 
or the Assistant Supervisor. At this point, such ques- 
tions as “‘Have all material points been covered?” 
and ‘‘Are the conclusions uniform and in accordance 
with Texas Employment Commission policy on 
issues involved?” are asked. 

These points are carefully checked in each instance. 
If review shows omission or only partial coverage of 
an issue, the case is reset for further hearing or the 
file returned with notation of the particular weakness 
of the decision. Such correspondence about resetting 
the case or commentary on weaknesses of the ruling 
becomes a permanent part of the record. The 
necessity for returning files for further consideration 
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decreases, of course, as appeals examiners become 
better trained. Thus our first point leads to the 
second. 

We have several ways for training appeals examiners. 
Normally, we have one or two general meetings a year 
for discussion of all problems. Such meetings are set 
by need and circumstances, not custom or habit. Nor 
are such conferences the main link between the super- 
visor and the field examiners. Ordinarily the super- 
visor and the assistant supervisor visit two or three 
examiners a month—observe their hearings, advise 
them on changes in Commission policy, discuss their 
performance of duties, offer constructive criticisms 
where possible, and assist in other respects. At any 
time, an examiner may be called into the State office 
for individual training or discussion of a problem or 
group of unusual cases. 

A system of published decisions keeps appeals ex- 
aminers abreast of important changes. Rulings of 
a higher appellate authority are furnished examiners 
promptly. A decision by any examiner which seems 
likely to benefit other examiners is published and 
distributed. Appeal letters issued by the supervisor 
announce and explain changes in procedural matters 





Putting the “ES” 


or Texas Employment Commission policies. Such let- 
ters of instruction supplement the APPEALS MANUAL. 

Our decentralized organization permits consider- 
able flexibility in workload fluctuation. Our ex- 
aminers do not hold to hidebound areas; instead, 
they may be scheduled with an eye to the workload 
as well as to distance between points. Also, if and 
when the demands taper off in one locale, an examiner 
may be assigned elsewhere. We can have a small 
concentration of examiners to meet a concentration 
of claims without affecting the operational schedule 
of all parts of the State. 

All official records pertaining to appeals are kept 
in the State office. This includes exhibits and sound 
discs. For some time, Texas has used sound equip- 
ment for recording all testimony. If there is further 
appeal, the entire file relative to the individual claim- 
ant is brought out, a transcript prepared, and the 
entire record submitted to the Commission for review. 

Texas has had 18 years of experience with a de- 
centralized Appeals Tribunal without encountering 
any major difficulties because of its far-flung system. 
Probably no other type of operation would serve in 
so large a State. That it works, of course, is the true 
test of its practicability. 


In Essential Fact Finding 


a capacity for doing is the true measure of our 
knowledge and ability. A review of what we 
are doing in the fact-finding segment of our opera- 
tions reveals some very meager occupational knowl- 
edge and even less ability to understand and apply 
Employment Service information to pertinent issues 
in the claims processing procedure. 

In some instances, the information is not even made 
available; in other cases, it is ignored. Fortunately, 
however, in those places where Employment Service 
information has been understood and used, the results 
have been most gratifying. 

The time has long since passed when the claims 
“adjudication process” can be divorced from the 
occupational knowledge, labor market information, 
and understanding of employer needs so essential to a 
professional placement program. In resolving such 
issues as able to work, available for work, and actively 
seeking work; unable to obtain suitable work; refusal 
of referral or offer of work; and hazardous work— 
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By ELDER R. HERRING 
Assistant Administrator 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


claims personnel must know the answers to such 
questions as: 
_ Is the claimant actively seeking work with an appro- 
priate establishment, where his type of work could be 
found? 

Is the claimant going into an area where his kind of 
job is located? 

Is the work offered the claimant “suitable” or 
related to his occupational skills? 

Does the occupational code assigned to the claimant 
have actual meaning to claims personnel? 

What jobs are common in a given establishment? 
Which are hazardous? 

What are labor market conditions in a given area? 
Are these conditions understood? 

What are common hazards of certain occupations? 

What are common practices of hiring and firing in 
given establishments? 

Many more questions could be added. The 
question we wish to discuss in this article is why we 
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need such information; how we get such information; 
and what we do with it when we get it. 

Why do we need information from the ES?—Primarily, 
we obtain information from the Employment Service 
because they have the best professional facilities for 
obtaining the information which the claims division 
needs. How can the claims clerk be certain, in 
reviewing a list of establishments visited by a claimant, 
that the establishments named have employment for 
the type of skill represented by the claimant’s occupa- 
tional classification? This is important in adjudicat- 
ing “‘active search for work”’ issues. 

We must not forget that we can be fooled part of 
the time. Can we afford to have our check on actively 
seeking work become a perfunctory count of so many 
names on a list prepared by a claimant? How cana 
skillful, periodic reinterview be directed by the claims 
examiner who cannot relate individual occupational 
skills to those demanded in a given list of prospective 
employers? 

What background of occupational information is 
necessary to determine “‘suitable work”’ or “reasonably 
fitted for work”? Does the claims examiner know 
enough about the labor market activities and possi- 
bilities of a given geographical area to determine that 
a worker has withdrawn himself from the labor market 
by moving to that community? 


No Question of Need 


No claims examiner will deny the answers to “why 
we need employment service information.” Strange- 
ly enough, however, some claims personnel, while 
admitting their lack of the needed Employment Serv- 
ice information, will, at the same time, strongly object 
to using Employment Service personnel to pass pre- 
liminary judgment on those portions of the issue in- 
volving the need of such information. Using Em- 
ployment Service personnel in such direct activities 
as the “periodic reinterview’” may be debatable, but 
we do know that some of our best PRI’s are in smaller 
offices where ES and UI activities are combined in 
one person. There must be some reasons for this 
which we should examine. 

How do we get Employment Service information to the 
claims division?—Obviously, the wish is father to the 
deed. If both the ES and UI Divisions recognize the 
need for exchanging information and want to do it, it 
can be done. Most of our so-called reasoning consists 
in finding arguments for still believing as we already 
do. Constructive reasoning can find the ‘‘How.” 

Claims personnel usually welcome participation in 
conferences to discuss points of issue in a UI law, in 
recognizing issues, in studying policy interpretations, 
and other phases of the claims operating procedure. 
There is no reason why similar conferences cannot be 
held to put ES information “across”? on such subjects 
as: review of current labor market releases, review of 
current demand lists, study of key establishments in a 
given area, showing of industrial films related to local 
establishments, the job analysis approach to looking 
at a job, how to obtain information from the occupa- 
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tional dictionary, use of interviewing aids, and 
individual presentations on various ES placement 
techniques to the group by key ES personnel. Such 
conferences should be followed by actual practice and 
review in actual issues in the adjudication process. 
It is then up to the claims supervisor to see that the 
information obtained is applied to the claims situation. 

Most agencies have some method of transmitting 
information from ES to UI when “refusal of referral’ 
or “failure to investigate a referral’ is involved. But 
sometimes it is not possible, prior to a PRI, for ES 
personnel to review and report to claims personnel on 
the validity of the job-seeking efforts of the claimant— 
not merely for the purpose of possible disqualification, 
but rather to suggest establishments which would en- 
hance the placement opportunities for the job seeker. 
When such information is available, the claims exam- 
iner can attach such a report to his claims file for use 
at the proper time. 

Would it be rank heresy to suggest that key claims 
personnel take abbreviated courses in the use of the 
occupational dictionary to become better acquainted 
with all trade questions, interviewing aids, and other 
placement tools? ; 

How well can our claims personnel read and under- 
stand a labor market report? Why not have the labor 
market analysts explain how such reports could affect 
claims adjudication? 

We hear very little of claims personnel making a 
“‘prepared in advance”’ visit to an industrial plant to 
look at what goes on there. What could be more 
valuable than to see for themselves the working con- 
ditions, occupational hazards, and basic skills required 
for successful job performance? Certainly such a 
planned program, with carefully selected establish- 
ments, could do much to increase the claims examin- 
er’s understanding of the claimant’s problems. It 
could clarify many statements of employers or claim- 
ants referring to the job environment. After such 
visits, the claims examiner would be able to speak 
with authority, seeing is believing. 

Where there is a will, there is a way. Someone has 
said that prejudice is weighing the facts with one’s 
thumb on the scales. Let’s take our thumb off the 
scales in this matter of the importance of utilizing 
ES information in preparing claims personnel for a 
just and understanding claims adjudication. 

What do we do with the information when we have it?— 
The best answer is, ‘‘Use it.” If information is mean- 
ingless—ask questions. It’s easy to tell when you’re 
on the right road—it’s all upgrade. Acquiring the 
knack of using available ES information is not diffi- 
cult if its value can be proved. If it makes the job of 
“claim adjudication” easier, then claims personnel 
will welcome it. 

The chief problem is making ES information avail- 
able to the claims examiner on an individual basis. 
If we can find a way to have accurate Employment 
Service information available on each individual 
claim—or train the claims examiner so he can pull 
from his training and experience the information for 

(Continued on page 712) 
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Shown here are 6 of the 11 senior 
claims examiners who make up the 
Interpretation and Review Section 
at the headquarters office of the 
New York agency. 





Central Review of Hearing Cases 


By ERWIN MEMELSDORFF 
Chief of Claims Review 
New York Division of Employment 


N 1954 the New York Division of Employment ini- 
tiated a new method for the review of benefit de- 
terminations from which hearings are requested. 
Hearing cases are now forwarded to a central Review 
Unit before they reach the referees. Previously, they 
were sent directly to the referees. The review is under- 
taken by the Interpretation and Review Section of the 
Field Operations Bureau. 


Objectives and Responsibilities 


There are at least five objectives of this review: 

1. To assure consistent evaluations of all hearing 
cases for adequacy of supporting evidence and state- 
wide uniformity in interpretation matters. 

2. To allow a proper selection of cases not requiring 
representation at the referee hearing, thereby reduc- 
ing cost. In the past, all cases had been provided with 
hearing representation, performed by staff members 
of the Division Counsel’s Office. 

3. To assure prompt withdrawal of determinations, 
if appropriate, without the need for action by the 
referee, thereby expediting the disposal of the benefit 
claim and achieving savings of administrative cost. 

4. To help discover weaknesses, misunderstandings, 
and other shortcomings in the claims determination 
work of local offices. 

5. To save local office staff time and expenditures 
previously devoted to review and to the typing of 
duplicate material needed for hearing folders. Local 
offices now transmit the original documents; any 
required duplication is done by photocopying. 
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In addition to assuring consistency and uniformity 
in the quality of reviews and in the standards which 
are applied, the current method has the advantage 
that all hearing cases are exposed to a review. Even 
though in the past local offices reviewed their deter- 
minations after a hearing had been requested, there 
was no guarantee that this was done in all cases, and 
there was no guarantee that this could always be 
done with the desired care. Moreover, the review 
by an “‘outside’”’ unit, not involved in the rendering 
of the original determination, tends to be more 
objective. 

However, the central review does not abrogate the 
prerogatives and responsibilities of local offices. The 


‘central review unit can only recommend redetermina- 


tions. It acts in an advisory capacity and performs 
other functions to assure presentation of the correct 
issues and of all pertinent facts at the hearing before 
the referee. The central review, if anything, en- 
hances, rather than diminishes, the responsibilities of 
the claims examiners. 

Before there was a central review, the claims ex- 
aminer knew that there would be a local office review 
and local correction of possible errors if a hearing 
should be requested. Since this local office review 
has been eliminated, the claims examiner is more 
aware of the finality of his action, insofar as the local 
office is concerned, when he makes a determination. 
Therefore, it can be expected that he will exercise the 
greatest care in rendering all benefit determinations, 
including those in which hearings are not requested. 
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Miss Rosalyn Radner, senior claims examiner, raises some fine 
points with Isadore Kusminsky, manager of the Interpretation 
and Review Section, who reviews all difficult cases. 


Actions Upon Review 


Review cases fall into four groups: 

1. The determination is sound and fully supported by the 
evidence in the hearing folder.—Such cases are forwarded 
for hearing and the Counsel’s Office is requested to 
furnish hearing representation when mass cases, novel 
issues, sharp conflict of facts, important policy con- 
sideration, and the like are involved or if representa- 
tion is needed for other reasons. Requests to this 
effect were made in over one-third of all cases during 
the first calendar quarter of 1956. 

2. The determination is sound but should be strengthened 
by additional evidence—Such cases are forwarded for 
hearing in the manner stated above but a memo- 
randum is addressed to the local office, requesting that 
desired additional data be secured or other action 
be taken, such as providing testimony at the hearing. 

3. A disqualification is in order but the determination, as 
issued, is not entirely accurate or is incomplete—Such a case 
is also forwarded for hearing but a memorandum is 
addressed to the local office requesting that the 
determination be modified or supplemented. 

4. The propriety of the determination is questioned.—This 
may occur when it appears that an incorrect interpre- 
tation has been applied or that the supporting evidence 
does not justify the conclusion which has been reached. 
Such cases are returned to the local office with the 
recommendation to withdraw the determination. The 
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local office has the option to act on the recommenda- 
tion or to resubmit the case, explaining why the 
determination should not be withdrawn and adding 
new evidence if appropriate. Channels are provided 
for resolving remaining disagreements between the 
local office and the Review Unit by referral to the 
District Superintendent and Bureau Director. How- 
ever, experience has shown that resort to such chan- 
nels is rarely needed. There has been no case 
requiring referral to the Bureau Director. 

The different treatment of the first three groups, 
which are forwarded immediately for hearing, and of 
the last group, which is returned to the local office, 
is based on these factors: The former groups include 
cases which are known to require a hearing and deci- 
sion by a referee; return to the local office would delay 
the final disposition. The latter group concerns cases 
which, presumably, can be speedily disposed of with- 
out the need for any hearing. 

Out of the 7,500 hearing cases reviewed by the 
central unit during the first calendar quarter of 1956, 
600 determinations were withdrawn. As a result, 
cases which reached the referees were reduced by 8 
percent and benefits were paid more promptly in these 
cases than would have been possible if the formality 
of a hearing and decision by a referee had been re- 
quired. In addition, time and effort entailed in the 
process before a referee were avoided. The time factor 
for cases which reach the referee is about ten times the 
time factor of the central review process. 


Value and Improvement Devices 


The hearing process —The value of the central review 
is manifold. First, it prevents unnecessary hearings. 
If a hearing is necessary, it gives a high degree of as- 
surance that the correct issue is presented to the referee 
and that all evidence which can reasonably be ob- 
tained through local office facilities is made available. 
If no Division representative is assigned to the hearing 
for presentation of the case, the Review Unit prepares 
and inserts in the casefolder a ‘‘Statement on Behalf of 
the Industrial Commissioner”? which gives a summa- 
tion of the salient facts and of the contentions in sup- 
port of the determination. Thus, the Division has an 
opportunity to state its case to the referee. 

The individual local office —If a case is returned to a 
local office for withdrawal or if a modification of the 
determination or the furnishing of additional data is 
requested, the local office is apprised of the inade- 
quacy in the original handling of the case. The 
Review Unit always explains the reasons for its 
action. This benefits the individual examiner who 
was responsible and alerts the local office to effect 
internal improvement measures. 

Division-wide action—Probably more important 
from the standpoint of improvements of benefit 
determination work on a Division-wide basis is the 
fact that errors, deficiencies, and shortcomings are 
discovered and information thereon is collected at a 
central point which is attached to the Office of the 
Director of Field Operations. At the same central 
point, the Interpretation and Review Section, similar 
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information is obtained as a result of its Field Review 
Program and by its review of referee and appeal 
board decisions. The Field Review Program, which 
has been in operation for several years, consists of 
recurrent local office visits by staff members of the 
Section to review determination work, whether or 
not appeals were involved, on a spot-check basis and 
discuss findings with the local office staff. 

The wealth of information thus available points to 
those areas where remedial action is most needed. 
[he process begins within the Interpretation and 
Review Section where matters are discussed and 
analyzed at weekly staff meetings, thus assuring 
understanding and consistency by the Section’s own 
staff. The devices which are utilized to impart such 
information, agreed-upon solutions to problems, and 
advice for improvement to the field staff include: 

1. The selection of referee, appeal board, and court 
decisions for release in the formalized ‘‘Interpreta- 
tion Service,” and the substance of accompanying 
“Comments,” are geared to the discovered needs. 
The same observation applies to the general releases 
on broad topics which are issued in this Service from 
time to time. 


It’s Fun to Learn.... 


Visual Aid to 


2. Serialized “‘Field Memoranda” to District Super- 
intendents bring to their attention matters where 
supervisory action may be needed to improve the 
interpretation and determination work in_ local 
offices to counteract deficiencies. 

3. Informal ‘“‘Review Letters,’ are distributed to 
local offices to stimulate thinking and to guide the 
training within these offices; to cover current matters, 
observations resulting from the diversified review 
work and material for ‘‘refresher’’ sessions; and to 
emphasize topics requiring foremost attention. 

4. Timely topics are selected for the agenda of the 
discussion meetings with local office staff which 
follow each local office visit in the course of the Field 
Review Program. Inspection of the memoranda 
sent in the recent past to the particular office as a 
result of the review of hearing cases make it possible 
to be responsive to the needs of that office. 

5. A program of recurrent District Training 
Meetings, exposing all claims examiners to training 
sessions conducted by headquarters staff, includes in 
its source material weaknesses as discovered by the 
review process, with emphasis on matters pertaining 
to the offices in the particular District. 


Interviewer Training 


ALF the job of an interviewer is knowing what 

facts he must find. ‘The other half of the job is 
knowing what questions to ask to get these facts. The 
last half is harder to teach because it is learned 
primarily by doing. At one time supervisors’ evalu- 
ations showed that many claims interviewers who knew 
how to analyze facts properly were frequently not 
getting all the facts. 

To bridge the gap between knowing ‘‘what to find 
out” and “‘what to ask,” a simple visual device was 
used. The objective was to provide practice in 
“question asking” under controlled conditions. 

Thirty-five millimeter slides were made of all kinds 
of people. One was an old man, another was a youth. 
Some carried brief cases or tool boxes, some had work- 
soiled hands or clothing, others wore clothing or 
uniforms usually associated with a particular trade. 
Some were on crutches, or in some other manner 
appeared severely handicapped, others had bandaged 
lingers or a patch over an eye. Women were old or 
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By EDWARD A. WOOD 
Training Supervisor 
Missouri Division of Employment Security 


young, extremely pretty or noticeably unkempt, had 
young children with them or wore maternity clothing. 
Some looked extremely prosperous, others very poor; 
some were in military uniform wearing a discharge 
emblem. All were people who might be and are 
interviewed by claims personnel. 

The slides were designed for group participation. 
The group need not be large, although three or more 
made its use more effective. The use of the slides 
depends a great deal on the instructor who must know 
fact-finding interviewing techniques and the principles 
underlying the eligibility provisions. 

The instructor told the group that one of them was 
to play the role of a claims interviewer and that the 
picture on the screen was a person who had reported 
to the office to make a claim for benefits for a week. 
The instructor made it clear that interviewers should 
ask direct questions and not say “I will find out 
if . . .’ When a picture appeared on the screen, a 
member of the group asked questions as if the figure 
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Older Claimants May Be Available for Work 

It is a matter of growing importance to the community to 
continue to utilize the skills and experience of its older people; 
and as the life span expands the problem becomes progressively 
more pressing. The Unemployment Insurance Law is intended 
to protect and continue the working activity of all members of 
the community. 

It is not merely for the protection of young workers but also 
of workers of advanced years who remain in the labor market. 
. . . Availability is the statutory test but it must be applied 


individually to the facts of each case as the administrator sees 
them. 


Age, linked to a lack of physical or mental capacity to work, 
or age coupled with restrictions which cut down greatly the 
possibility of employment, may fairly result in a finding of non- 
availability. But an able aged man is an available man if 
he has remaining abilities that can be sold on the market. . . 
Matter of Bourne, N. Y. App. Div. 3rd Dept. (1953) 282 
App. Div. 1; 122 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 25; AA-500-9, Benefit 
Series Service—Unemployment Insurance. 





were an actual claimant. When proper questions 
were asked, the instructor answered for the figure on 
the screen and the interview continued until the 
questioner felt he had enough information to decide if 
the ‘“‘claimant”’ was eligible. 

The “‘clues” for questioning were limited primarily 
to the factors evident in the picture. If the pictured 
“client” were on crutches, the questions would be 
limited to those involving the effect of this handicap 
on his ability and willingness to work. If the screen 
showed a woman with small children, questions were 
limited to whether her responsibility restricted her 
willingness to work. 

The instructor varied his response to questions, so 
that some claimants appeared eligible and others 
ineligible. The instructor frequently made the point 
that questions should not be designed to verify a 
suspicion of ineligibility, but to give the claimant 
who merely looked different a fair chance to estab- 
lish all the facts about himself. Often the instructor’s 
answers described the man on crutches as a sedentary 
worker not affected in the slightest by his severe 
handicap; the man with a bandaged finger had only 
a hangnail, but a very reluctant outlook toward job 
opportunities. The object was to show that things 
are not always what they seem and only the right 
questions will establish the truth. 

After each interview, other members of the group 
commented on the interview and made suggestions 
for improvement. They particularly noted questions 
and phrases which might be considered impolite or 
tactless. They discussed areas in which further in- 
formation might have been obtained by a differently 
worded question. The objective was not to solve the 
eligibility problem, but to examine in considerable 
detail the best ways of arriving at ‘‘what do I ask to 
get the facts” in different situations. 

In some offices, the picture sequence was based on 
supervisory evaluations of particular problems arising 
in that office. In other offices where no particular 
problems were involved, each “‘interviewer” drew at 
random the slide which would become his “‘client.”’ 
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Interviewers in all Missouri offices participated in 
these sessions. 

The preparation of the visual material was ex- 
tremely homespun. These slides required no story 
or continuity, and the artistic value of the panels 
was secondary to the graphic display of typical 
people in typical interviewing situations. The pic- 
tures were culled from photographers’ files, maga- 
zines, newspapers, training materials, and even, in 
a few instances, mail order catalogues. They were 
copied with a 35 mm. camera and a simple copying 
device. 

The initial slide picture file included about 20 
subjects. Suggestions and picture contributions from 
people who participated in the training brought the 
file up to approximately 50 subjects. Projections 
were made with ordinary 35 mm. slide projectors 
with 300 watt or stronger lamps, sufficiently brilliant 
for projection in a partially lighted room. 

This type of training in interviewing had several 
advantages. It bridged the important gap between 
‘‘what I need to know” and ‘‘what I need to say and 
ask to find out.” In addition, it directed the attention 
to the screen rather than to the instructor. This gave 
the instructor the oppertunity to make many helpful 
suggestions which, in effect, came from the screen. 
This avoided the feeling sometimes created in a lecture 
discussion ‘‘What can he tell me about interviewing 
when I interview every day and he (the instructor) 
doesn’t?”’? Persons who had never before participated 
freely in group discussions found it easy to talk to the 
screen. In the third place, this was a discussion in an 
area which had no provable answer. It was practice 
in both judgment and technique. 

In one office, the manager, indicating that he 
thought it impossible to sustain interest in eligibility 
interviewing for more than 2 hours, offered to schedule 
interview classes which would continue as long as the 
interest was maintained. The discussions lasted for a 
total of 8 hours over 2 days and many subjects which 
the group wanted to cover had to be postponed until 
a later date. 

Supervisors found that this training method seemed 
to improve the interviewing process; trainers found it 
an easy way to sustain interest; and the people who 
participated in many cases thought it was a good deal 
of fun. 


EssENTIAL Fact FINDING 
(Continued from page 8) 


use on specific claim—our problem is solved. Then 
it is up to each agency to develop the method best 
suited to its operation. 

On the other hand, if we discuss generalities instead 
of specifics, as needed for issues, our cause is lost. It 
all goes back to an old axiom that workers give im- 
portance to those activities which the supervisor thinks 
important. Too many of our ES information ulcers 
have resulted from mountain climbing over molehills. 
It can be done if we give it the proper place in the 
scheme of things. In the final analysis, it’s up to you! 
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William F. Dorn, chief of Claims Adjustment Section (center) discusses the small office desk audit evaluation program with (left to 
right) Herbert U.White, claims adjustment evaluator; J. D. Mitchell, benefit claims evaluator; Alfred W. Avery, supervisor of Claims 
Adjustment Evaluation; and Alice Biddle, claims adjustment evaluator. 


A Two-Pronged Attack ... 


Evaluating the Local Office 
Nonmonetary Determinations Program 


By ALFRED W. AVERY 


Supervisor, Evaluation Unit, Claims Adjustment Section 
P : 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


“Hi AL; glad to see you,” is typical of the greet- 
ing received by a claims adjustment evaluator 
in Michigan when he arrives at a local office. Sucha 
reception is attributable to two basic principles under- 
lying the evaluation process. The first and most im- 
portant is that claims adjustment evaluation is not a 
police action. ‘The local offices know that the evalu- 
ator is not out to “get”? anyone or to find fault with 
their operation. Instead, his interest lies in helping to 
raise standards of performance. ‘The second principle 
is, to paraphrase an old saying, “you can take an 
evaluator out of the local office but you can’t take the 
local office out of an evaluator.” 

The average length of service of personnel in the 
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claims adjustment evaluation unit is 9 years at the 
local office level and 9 years at the State office level. 
Their intimate knowledge of local office problems and 
tricks-of-the-trade, acquired through these years of 
work experience, is always available to help the local 
office. 

The sheer volume of work performed by the local 
offices makes necessary a continual followup on stand- 
ards of performance. During the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1955, the 65 local offices throughout Mich- 


igan handled approximately 5% million claims for 
unemployment compensation benefits. Of this num- 
ber approximately 175,000, or about 3% percent, were 
contested claims. Under this State’s decentralized 
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plan of operation, each local office is responsible for 
processing and paying claims filed in its area. This 
responsibility includes the investigation, adjudication, 
and issuing of notices of determination for contested 
claims. 

The claims adjustment section of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division, located in the State office, is 
functionally responsible for the quality and validity of 
all nonmonetary determinations issued in Michigan. 
Its three evaluators measure local office performance 
as it pertains to the nonmonetary determination 
program. 

Nearly 75 percent of all contested claims are handled 
by 23 of the larger local offices, with only 25 percent 
handled by the remaining 42 offices. Because the 
workload is concentrated in such a relatively few 
offices and because of the travel involved in conducting 
extensive field evaluations in every local office, two 
methods of evaluation are followed. An evaluator 





Alfred W. Avery, State office evaluator, and Maureen Donnelly, 
claims adjudication supervisor, compare re-evaluation findings 
with original local office findings. 


from the State office visits each of the 23 larger offices 
once a year to conduct an evaluation of the nonmone- 
tary determination program. Generally such a field 
visit, including travel time, takes a full business week. 

Each of the 42 smaller offices, in accordance with 
a prearranged schedule, mails in a sampling of re- 
cently completed cases to be analyzed in the State 
office. Although they operate quite differently, both 
of these methods of evaluation use the same basic 
standards of evaluation and have a common objec- 
tive—improving the quality of the nonmonetary de- 
termination program. 


The Field Evaluation Survey 


The field evaluation visit to the larger offices has 
four distinct phases: Preparation for the visit, con- 
ducting the visit, writing the evaluation report, and 
administrative uses of the report. To see what this 
means in actual practice, suppose we follow Alice 
Biddle on a field evaluation visit. 

Alice doesn’t just get up and go. She begins her 
evaluation before she leaves the State office. She calls 
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the Research and Statistics Division to secure statis- 
tical information for the office to be visited. She 
studies and analyzes that office’s nonmonetary deter- 
minations for the past 12 months, giving particular 
attention to the last 3 months. From this analysis she 
prepares a chart showing, percentagewise, the monthly 
relationship between the office’s total claim load, num- 
ber of nonmonetary determinations, leading issues, 
and ratio of disqualifications or ineligibility as com- 
pared with statewide figures for the same items. While 
some variance normally occurs between State and 
local office percentages from month to month, a wide 
variance in any particular area indicates a need for 
special attention during the forthcoming field visit. 

Alice also reviews the prior evaluation summary re- 
port and notes any areas which warrant rechecking. 
She reviews any memorandum advices to the local 
office or referee decisions on cases originating in that 
office since the last State evaluation which may indi- 
cate a possible area of inadequacy requiring special 
attention. Having established a feeling of associa- 
tion with this particular office, Alice is ready to con- 
duct the actual field visit. 


First Order of Business 


The first order of business, upon arriving at the 
local office, is to review prior and current plans of 
action with the manager, assistant manager, and 
field supervisor. During this review, office accom- 
plishments under the plans of action are discussed. 
These members of management staff are asked their 
opinion of the results of any remedial action instigated 
following the last State office evaluation. Alice points 
out statistical variations noted on her comparison 
sheet, and the probable reasons for such variations 
are discussed. ‘Then, using the most recent evalua- 
tion forms prepared in the local office by the claims 
adjustment supervisor, she re-evaluates the cases listed 
on them. Deviations from established standards are 
discussed with the claims adjustment supervisor and 
the manager. 

On the rare occasions when agreement as to stand- 
ards of performance in certain areas is not reached, 
the area of disagreement is noted for inclusion in the 
evaluation report. Action taken by the claims ad- 
justment supervisor to remedy inadequacies disclosed 
by his evaluations and the results of such action is 
discussed. If the most recent evaluation prepared by 
the office is over 90 days old, it is not re-evaluated. 
Instead Alice conducts an initial evaluation of 10 
recently completed cases, using standard evaluation 
forms, and discusses her findings with the claims 
adjustment supervisor and manager. 

Alice then reviews 1 day’s current production with- 
out completing a full-scale evaluation. Particular 
attention is paid to those areas where inadequacies 
were found during prior local office evaluations. Any 
improvement or lack of improvement in current cases 
is noted. 

Local office files are checked to identify UCFE 
contested claims and several of these cases are pulled. 
The office processing of each case is evaluated as to 
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finality of Federal findings and adequacy of informa- 
tion obtained. When information supplied by a 
Federal agency is determined to be inadequate, local 
office action to rectify the inadequacy is noted. 
Failure of the office to take action to obtain the 
necessary additional information is discussed with the 
claims adjustment supervisor. His explanation, to- 
gether with complete details of the circumstances, is 
recorded. 

Controls used by the supervisor in routing claimants, 
assigning and distributing the work load, maintaining 
production reports, conducting time lapse studies, and 
similar functions are reviewed. Alice notes any con- 
trol forms devised by the supervisor for his own use 
and obtains copies of them. Supervisory control forms 
and reports which are reviewed by the manager 
and/or assistant manager are identified and the 
reason for their review is determined. 


A Study of Actual Performance 


As part of her evaluation, Alice observes the claims 
interviewers in action. Such factors as personal ap- 
pearance, working conditions, orderliness of desks, and 
availablity of reference material, are noted. Atten- 
tion is also directed to the method of preparing for, 
conducting, and closing interviews. Particular note 
is made of the tone of voice, mannerisms, and atti- 
tude displayed toward claimants. If there is time, 
the evaluator talks briefly with each interviewer and 
explains the purpose of her visit. Alice personally 
reviews local office records to establish the specific 
cause of any variation previously noted on the statis- 
tical comparison sheet. 

At some time during the evaluation, training rec- 
ords are reviewed for type of training given, frequency, 
length of sessions, and followup. Then it is determined 
whether the training program meets the office needs 
as revealed by evaluations. If evaulations are not 
used as a basis for the training program, the criteria 
used are established. Training materials used and 
how they were used are noted. Alice also determines 
what preparation was made prior to conducting train- 
ing. Any unusual or specifically planned on-the-job 
training is reviewed for effectiveness. In concluding 
her review of training, Alice determines if the rec- 
ords reflect a well-rounded training program with 








Unemployment and the National Interest 


The purge of nation-wide calamity that began in 1929 has 
taught us many lessons. Not the least is the solidarity of 
interests that may once have seemed to be divided. Unem- 
ployment spreads from State to State, the hinterland, now 
settled, that in pioneer days gave an avenue of escape. 


Spreading from State to State, unemployment is an ill not 
particular but general, which may be checked, if Congress so 
determines, by the resources of the nation. ... The hope 
behind this statute is to save men and women from the rigors 
of the poor house as well as from the haunting fear that such a 
lot awaits them when journey’s end is near. 


Helvering v. Davis, U. S. Sup. Ct. (1937) 301 U. S. 619; 57 
Sup. Ct. 904. 
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proportionate time for refresher training and training 
on new procedures and law changes. 

When she completes her evaluation, Alice confers 
with the field supervisor, manager, assistant manager, 
and claims adjustment supervisor at a roundtable dis- 
cussion. Findings made during the current evalua- 
tion, together with her comments, suggestions, and 
recommendations, are discussed in detail. Any action 
decided upon by management as a result of this evalu- 
ation and discussion is recorded. When management 
does not concur with any part of her findings and 
recommendations, Alice identifies the area of differ- 
ence in her notes and records the reasons as stated 
by management. 

When she returns to the State office, Alice prepares 
a summary report of the field evaluation visit. ‘This 
impersonal report is concerned with overall office per- 
formance in making nonmonetary determinations. 





As part of her evaluation, Alice Biddle listens in while 
R. Mooney, claims interviewer, talks with a claimant. 


Any minor irregularities, one-time errors or omissions, 
and inconsequential items encountered during the 
evaluation visit are forgotten. The statistical compari- 
son sheet prepared prior to the local office visit be- 
comes the face sheet of the evaluation summary 
report. The body of the report is divided into four 
parts. 


Part I, ‘“‘Review of Prior and Current Plans of Action and 
Accomplishments,” summarizes those portions of the plans of 
action which pertain to the nonmonetary determination pro- 
gram and the accomplishments under each plan. Areas in 
which objectives were not met are identified and the reasons 
given. Changes in emphasis reflected in the plans and dele- 
tions or additions made during the periods covered are com- 
mented upon. In effect, this part of Alice’s report is a running 
commentary on past action and present activities. 


Part II, “Utilization of Supervisory Techniques and Prac- 
tices,” presents in condensed form the implementation of the 
nonmonetary determination program in the local office. It 
discusses the use or lack of use of prescribed supervisory con- 
trols and any special forms developed by the office to accom- 
plish specific aims. Comment is made on method of followup 
on remedial action undertaken as a result of evaluation findings. 
Result of the re-evaluation of the local office evaluation is 
reported. If there was an area in which agreement on standard 
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EVALUATION SURVEY 


STATE OFFICE DESK AUDIT AND EVALUATION OF NONMONETARY OPERATIONS 


(City—L. O. #00) 


(Completed 3-8-56) 





PERIOD COVERED: February 1955 through January 1956 





State L. O. #00 
A. Total Claim Load... Pe eR er Reals ansitie a idrotie oeeiries arent a ein Sie wie 2, 961, 836 8, 076 
B. Number Nonmonetary Determinations. ......... 2.2.0.2... 200002502000. 148, 007 376 
C. Weekly Average Nonmonetary Determinations. ...................+.+5: 2, 846 7 
ED need Oe I  UNIENE oc vin sid WIS GHIs|e so > SUI eB) Rio kin beeps len Ue be G Whee ks 10 
AREA COVERED AND FINDINGS COMMENTS 


A. Quality of Investigation 


1. All of the ten cases reviewed contained claimant state- 
ments that were rated ‘“‘“Good.”’ Included were responses 
to the key words “‘What, Where, When, Who, and Why.” 


2. When it was necessary to obtain information from an 
employer, Form UC 707 was properly used. Each UC 707 
contained well worded pertinent questions designed to 
elicit the desired information. In two cases, Forms UC 707 
were not sent as the Claims Interviewer deemed they 
were not needed. 


3. In one case an additional issue was present. This addi- 
tional issue was recognized, reported, and disposed of. 


1. A good example of the use of fact-finding techniques 
and reporting. 


2. Forms UC 707, as sent, were unusually good. In 
addition, the ability to recognize when there is no need 
for a UC 707 deserves commendation. 


3. Good. 


B. Quality of Determinations and/or Redeterminations 


1. In all the cases reviewed, item #10 of Form UC 705 
was properly used. In one case, item #13 Form UC 705 
failed to contain the reason for accepting the claimant’s 
statement rather than the employer’s statement when they 
were not in agreement. 


2. All of the determinations reviewed were issued in com- 
plete accordance with the governing provisions of the 
MES Act, procedures, and precedents, with the exception 
of one case. The one case mentioned was not a valid 
seeking work contest. A review of the media in this case 
established that the claimant filed an additional claim on 
a Monday, but did not claim or attempt to claim the 
prior week of unemployment. 


C. Quality of Notice Writing 
1. Two of the notices issued to the interested parties failed 


to contain sufficient facts to support the validity of the 
conclusion. 


2. Four of the notices of determination did not contain 
the reasons why the facts, as given, led to the conclusion 
reached. 


3. In two cases the wording of the notices was such as to 


be easily misunderstood. 


4. In all the notices of determination it was noted that in 
identifying the applicable section of the Act involved, only 
the Section was identified, not the applicable subsection. 
D. Time Lapse 

1. Average time lapse for the cases reviewed was 8.2 
business days. 


E. General Comments 


1. Good, except for the one case mentioned. All cases 
should contain, in item #13 of the UC 705, the reasons 
for the conclusion arrived at as well as the findings of fact 
with respect to the issue or issues. (Procedures Manual 
Section 403.976, as revised.) 


2. Inasmuch as the claimant did not file or claim benefits 
for the week in question, his eligibility or qualification for 
benefits is not an issue. Therefore, this is not a valid 
adjudication. (See Procedures Manual Section 403.000 
wherein it states: ‘‘The procedure herein deals with the 
processing of claims, etc.’’) 


1. and 2. More care in stating the facts and/or reason 
for the determination or redetermination issued should 
help to bring all notices up to desired standards. 


3. Notices of determination should be worded to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding on the part of either 
the claimant or employer. 


4. The specific subsection of the Act which governs the 
involved issue should be identified. This will avoid mis- 
understanding and assist interested parties who want to 
refer to the provisions of the Act which were applied. 


1. This is well within the accepted standard of 15 days. 


Recommend review of “Improving Your Writing” training material and sections of the Procedures Manual referred to 
herein. If these are not available in the Local Office, they can be requisitioned from the State Office, Central Files. 
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of performance was not reached, it is reported in detail together 
with the manager’s comments. 


A brief statement is included on findings with regard to 
local office handling of UCFE contested claims, and any 
deficiencies or inadequacies are noted. 


Conclusions based on personal observation of the claims 
adjustment section in operation—such as public relation factors, 
availability and use of reference material, routing of claimants 
and the like—are noted. Unusual office practices in handling 
any phase of the nonmonetary determination program are 
described along with the reason for deviation from the com- 
monly accepted practice. 


Part III, ‘“Training,” consists of a report on the frequency 
and type of training given, who got it, and why. Local office 
comments are given on the effectiveness of the training and 
what is being done where training has proved ineffective. 
Type, frequency, and method of giving on-the-job training 
are also discussed. Management participation in training and 
management’s attitude toward training are also noted. 


Use of training material provided by the State office per- 
sonnel training section and type of training records maintained 
are discussed. Training programs devised in the local office 
to fill specific needs disclosed by office evaluation are reported 
along with followup action taken and results obtained. ‘Train- 
ing planned as a@ result of the current evaluation is identified 
and explained. 

Part IV, ‘‘Comments, Recommendations, and Suggestions,” 
contains Alice’s findings on improvement or lack of improve- 
ment in work performance noted during the review of 1 day’s 
current production. She also comments on the adequacy of 
equipment and reference materials available in the claims 
adjustment section. 

A brief résumé of the recommendations made during the 
conference in the local office and action decided upon by 
management during the conference is entered here. If man- 
agement did not concur with any part of Alice’s findings or 
recommendations, the area of difference and management’s 
reason for differing are listed. 

Findings made during the evaluation which might have a 
bearing on statistical variations on the face sheet of the report 
are explained. Problems identified during the evaluation 
which need to be resolved by a higher authority are spelled 
out in detail. Changes in existing contested claims procedure 
recommended by the local office and reasons for the recom- 
mendation are also cited. Meritorious or outstanding per- 
formance by the local office receives due notice in this section 
of the report. New forms or controls devised by office per- 
sonnel to improve standards of performance are explained and 
copies of the forms attached. 


When Alice’s report is completed, it is reviewed by 
the supervisor of the evaluation unit and then sent on 
to the chief of claims adjustment section for his 
approval. The report is next sent to the director of 
operations for consolidation with three other docu- 
ments: (1) the evaluation report of the benefit claims 
section with respect to the benefit payment operations 
in the same local office, (2) the evaluation report of 
the Employment Service Division on employment 
service functions in that office, and (3) the evaluation 
filed by the field supervisor with respect to the ‘‘house- 
keeping’ and other managerial responsibilities of the 
local office involved. 

The consolidated report is then sent to the Executive 
Director of the Commission, the Assistant Executive 
Director, and interested division directors and their 
staff members for review. All these officials then 
meet, in the State office, with the manager and 
supervisory staff of the local office concerned to 
discuss the findings of the several reports. This 
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‘Agency Responsible for Applying the Law 


The a of applying the statutory provisions to the 
facts of the particular case was given in the first instance to 
the Commission. A reviewing court usurps the agency’s func- 
tion when it sets aside the administrative determination upon 
a ground not theretofore presented and deprives the Commis- 
sion of an opportunity to consider the matter; make its ruling, 
and state the reason for its action. 


U. S. v. Aragon, U. S. Sup. Ct. (1946) 329 U. S. 143; 67 


Sup. Ct. 245; 91 L. ed. 136; Benefit Series Vol. 10, No. 
6, p. 20. 








group then determines what action is deemed advis- 
able in the office being evaluated to improve its 
performance in administering the several programs 
of the agency. The Director of Operations is re- 
sponsible for implementing the decisions reached. 

Any problems noted as requiring action by a higher 
authority are resolved. New forms, or recommended 
changes in procedure, are directed to the appropriate 
sections for study and/or action. 

The chief of either the Detroit or the Outstate area 
(whichever is appropriate) reviews the report with the 
field supervisor and discusses what action, if any, is to 
be taken. The field supervisor, upon return to his 
area, discusses the report and the action to be taken 
with local office managemént. If training programs 
or changes in office practices have been recommended, 
these are initiated. Office plans of action are 
amended or rewritten to include the action decided 
upon. The field supervisor periodically reviews 
local office adherence to the revised plan of action. 
The next State office evaluation reviews and evaluates 
the results thus obtained. 


The Desk Audit Evaluation 


A desk audit—like its big brother, the field evalua- 
tion visit—has four distinct parts. ‘These phases are 
the same as those in a field visit but not as extensive. 
Claims adjustment evaluators make field evaluations 
and desk audits as assigned. Desk audits are timed to 
precede immediately the field evaluation of benefit 
claims activities conducted by the benefit claims sec- 
tion. The results of the claims adjustment desk 
audit, can thus be taken to the local office by the 
benefit claims evaluator. 

Now let’s join Herbert U. White as he conducts a 
scheduled desk audit. 

The local office scheduled for a desk audit has 
already sent in the files on 10 recently completed 
cases. The office tries to select cases covering several 
different issues and submits 8 determinations and 2 
redeterminations. 

In preparing for a desk audit, Herbert consults the 
evaluation unit’s office file. He first reviews any 
memoranda or referee decisions in the file. The 
appeals and interpretation standards unit of the 
claims adjustment section routes decisions which indi- 
cate a possible local office inadequacy of performance 
to the evaluation unit. These decisions are filed in 
folders, by office, so that they may be reviewed by an 
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evaluator prior to a field visit or desk audit. Copies 
of prior evaluations by the State office are also filed 
in the folder. 

Herbert obtains statistical data on nonmonetary 
determinations in the office during the past 12 months 
and similar statistics for the entire outstate area, 
since all smaller offices in Michigan are located out- 
side the Detroit area. He compares the local office 
figures with those for the outstate area to establish 
what portion of outstate work load is performed by 
the office involved. After orienting himself on the 
office’s position in the overall picture, Herbert is 
ready to make a desk audit. 


Does the Item Conform? 


In his evaluation, Herbert uses Michigan’s standard 
evaluation Forms UC 267 (similar to BES Form ES— 
618) and Form UC 267B—which contains detailed 
reasons for every rating of “‘Fair’’ or ‘‘Poor” on Form 
UC 267. Under the general headings of ‘‘Investi- 
gation,” ‘“‘Determination,”’ and “Notice Writing”’ he 
evaluates the quality of work performance as disclosed 
by the case record. The governing factor in arriving 
at the rating to be given each item is the degree of 
conformity with established standards, contested 
claims procedures, the MES Act, regulations, and 
Commission policies and practices. 

If Herbert encounters any deviation from procedure 
or practice not direcly connected with the claims 
adjustment program, he notes the unorthodox prac- 
tice for the information of the benefit claims evaluator. 
Outstanding or meritorious performance in handling 
any phase of the claims adjustment program is also 
noted. Since a desk audit deals only with the written 
record and is not as extensive as a field evaluation, it 
requires only about half the time of a field evaluation. 
When Herbert finishes evaluating the cases item by 
item, he prepares an analysis of the length of time 
needed to complete each phase of the claims adjust- 
ment process. 

Now Herbert is ready to write his five-part desk 
audit report which is preceded by compilation of 
statistical data obtained previously. Each part of the 
report includes findings and comments on the findings 
and a reference to the governing procedure, policy, 
practice, rules, regulations, or section of the MES 
Act. To support his findings and for use of the local 
office, Herbert lists the authority for his comments. 

The first area covered is the quality of the local office investi- 
gation process. Outstanding performance as well as inade- 
quacies or deficiencies noted in the investigation are listed. 
Special attention is directed to the quality of claimant inter- 
views, means of obtaining needed information, opportunity for 


rebuttal when it is warranted, and the recognition and identi- 
fication of issues. 


Part two of the report is devoted to the overall quality of the 
determination and redetermination process. Degree of com- 
pliance with procedures and the validity of determinations and 
redeterminations arrived at are commented on. Whether 
governing facts are properly selected and the soundness of 
reasoning leading to the conclusion are discussed. 


Part three deals with the quality of the notices of determina- 
tion issued by the local office and how well these notices agree 
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with the standards established for notice writing. The clarity, 
conciseness, correctness, construction, and understandability 
of the notices issued receive due consideration and comment. 


In part four of his report, Herbert gives the findings of his 
time lapse study. If there are areas in which the average time 
lapse is excessive, they are pointed out. The need for addi- 
tional local office review of this phase of the nonmonetary de- 
termination program is emphasized under the comments 
section. 


The fifth and final part of this desk audit report contains a 
résumé of Herbert’s review of prior evaluations as compared 
with the current evaluation. A self-study program designed to 
correct inadequacies is included. Outstanding performance in 
any phase of the nonmonetary determination program is com- 
mented upon as well as improvement in performance since the 
last evaluation. 

When the desk audit is completed, it is reviewed by 
the supervisor of the evaluation unit and sent to the 
chief of the claims adjustment section for approval. 
The report and the individual case findings are then 
discussed with the evaluator of the benefit claims scc- 
tion who is to make the field visit. The benefit claims 
evaluator takes one copy of the report and the cases 
back to the local office. 

During his visit to the local office, the benefit claims 
evaluator reviews the claims adjustment audit report 
with the office manager and field supervisor. Copies 
of the desk audit are sent also to the Executive Direc- 
tor of the MESC, the Director of the Unemployment 
Compensation, the Director of Operations. Such 
action as these officials deem advisable is put in effect 
by the Chief of Outstate Operations with the assistance 
of the field supervisor and the local office manager. 
The field supervisor periodically reviews the remedial 
action taken and the results obtained with the office 
manager. 


Results of Two Methods of Evaluation 

Now that we have seen how a field evaluation sur- 
vey and a desk audit evaluation are conducted, let’s 
take a look at the results. It is now possible for the 
claims adjustment evaluation unit to measure local 
office performance under the nonmonetary determina- 
tion program in all 65 local offices during each fiscal 
year. Offices having the largest nonmonetary de- 
termination workload receive a more complete evalu- 
ation. The other offices are evaluated on the most 
important facets of the claims adjustment process. 
Since two desk audits can be performed in about the 
same amount of time required for one field evaluation 
survey, the cost of each method of evaluation is in 
proportion to the workload of the offices evaluated. 

Almost without exception, both types of evaluation 
have resulted in improvement in the quality of claim- 
ant interviews, in notice writing, and in greater con- 
formance with procedures. We hope to raise our 
standards of performance even higher by continuing 
to evaluate each local office at least once a year. The 
acceptance of the claims adjustment evaluation pro- 
gram by the local offices and their cooperation in 
achieving its goals, is largely responsible for its success. 
This acceptance is illustrated by a typical farewell at 
the conclusion of a local office field evaluation visit, 
**So long, Al; wish you could make it more often.” 
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A New Approach 


Continuing Emphasis on Fact Finding 


By J. V. YAUKEY 
Chief of Benefits 
South Dakota Employment Security Department 


HE great majority of nonmonetary determinations 

are made, and stand or fall, on the basis of facts 
obtained at the initial-claim interview. For this 
reason, the claims taker must be trained thoroughly to 
explore various phases automatically, to recognize 
issues, to determine immediately the necessary line of 
interrogation, and to cover all essential points in the 
interview. 

This skill can be achieved in many ways: formal 
training, conference-discussion, on-the-job training, 
experience, and supervision. This article concerns 
itself with another phase of ‘‘training’’ which the 
South Dakota agency has used with respect to this 
and other fields: refresher training by means of a 
slightly different approach in its agency publication. 

One part of this phase consists of encouraging local 
office personnel to make contributions which can be 
presented in an unusual and catchy manner to illus- 
trate the basic aspects of the claims interview. Stories 
of novel claims-taking experiences, original cartoons, 
and appropriate jokes have been used. 

Another part of this phase consists of a series of 
articles published over the past 18 months in one of 
our house-organ bulletins on various types and 
prevalent problems of fact-finding interviews. This 
series was dubbed ‘“‘All We Want Is The Facts, 
Ma’am,”’ and as yet the agency has not been sued for 
stealing this often used expression from a popular 
radio-T'V show. 

This type of “refresher training’? had to meet 
certain tests. It had to be presented in a manner 
entirely different from regular training materials. 
It had to be material which claims takers were likely 
to read. It had to be material which was designed 
for reading rather than studying. It could not present 
anything really new nor attempt to make administra- 
tive policy. 


Catchy Reminders 


The articles had to be short, pointed, and in every- 
day language—with license to use slang if this would 
put the point across more effectively. They had to 
include, wherever possible, phrases and expressions 
which could serve as a “string around the finger” 
for fact finders. 

To illustrate, take the broad subject of claimants 
who have been discharged for “‘intoxication.”” (South 
Dakota seems to have its share.) The word ‘‘drunk”’ 
s a fairly definite word, but it never pinpoints a 
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definite status. The word is really ‘“‘flexible.”’ The 
following excerpt illustrates what is meant: 

‘This whole subject of drunkenness opens up quite 
a field of study. The first question is ‘When is a 
person drunk?’ This could be the basis for quite a 
debate. What is the old couplet? ‘Not until he lies 
on the floor, and cannot rise and ask for more.’ Of 
course, we know that this is not our definition, but we 
do know that there is a broad range of stages—from 
the smell of liquor from one drink to the man on the 
floor. We must have FACTS to show where in this 
wide range the claimant was to get fired for it.” 


In the Case of Illness 


Take, for example, the type of claimant who quit 
his job because of illness. This excerpt is illustrative: 

‘This is confounding because it opens up a long 
list of questions which can hardly be answered by 
such a terse phrase. Why? Because people do not 
ordinarily quit jobs because of illness. Therefore, 
when they do, the situation is unusual. Take your- 
self, for example. Assume you broke your leg. Do 
you quit your job? No. You do a little mental 
figuring on how much sick leave you have, grab a 
leave-notification form, fill it out, and start it through 
channels. ‘That is the normal procedure for you and 
the normal procedure for most people who are work- 
ing and get too sick to continue working, or have to 


The Federal Floor of Protection 


A credit to taxpayers for payments made to a State under 
a state unemployment law will be manifestly futile in the 
absence of some assurance that the law leading to the credit 
is in truth what it professes to be. An unemployment law 
framed in such a way that the unemployed who look to it will 
be deprived of reasonable protection is one in name and noth- 
ing more. What is basic and essential may be assured by 
suitable conditions. ‘The terms embodied in these sections are 
directed to that end. A wide range of judgment is given to 
the several states as to the particular ty, . of statute to be 
spread upon their books. What they may not do, Ss 
they would earn the credit, is to depart Secu those standards 
which in the judgment of Congress are to be ranked as funda- 
mental. Even if opinion may differ as to the fundamental 
quality o 7 one or more of the conditions, the difference will 
not avail to vitiate the statute. In determining essentials Con- 
gress must have the benefit of a fair margin of discretion . . . 


Steward Machine Co., v. Davis, U. S. Sup. Ct. (1937) 301 
U. S=-548; 57 §. Ce. 885. 
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To Be Eligible for Unemployment Insurance 
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Actively Seeking Work. 


take the wife to the hospital, or have to take the wif 
to visit her sick mother, etc., etc. In short, one thing 
is usual; another is unusual. Why did the claimani 
do the unusual?” 

The very common case of the claimant who had 
been discharged because of the violation of a company 
rule is always interesting. This excerpt should 
illustrate: 

“The employer has a rule that an employee musi 
‘report off? for an absence either before or within a 
few hours after the start of a shift. This claimant 
didn’t. He got fired. Why didn’t the claimant ‘re- 
port off? Was he too sick to report? Couldn’t his 
wife call in for him? Or one of the kids? Didn’t he 
have a ’phone? What about the neighbor’s ’*phone 
or the one at the corner grocery store? Too much 
snow? 

‘You have to pin him right down to just why he 
didn’t report. True, he may have been sicker than 
a dog and couldn’t get to work. That’s not the 
point. The point is, why didn’t he adhere to the 
rule with reference to reporting? That is what 
suddenly becomes important.” 


Ask for Specifics 


Many claimants have given as a réason for separa- 
tion a very blunt statement like this: ‘I couldn’t con- 
tinue working in a dump (or rathole) like that.” 
The claims taker is reminded of his task as follows: 

*‘Now, we’re right down to the meat of this situa- 
tion. Just what kind of a ‘dump’ was it in which 
the claimant had to work? What, specifically, was 
it that made it a ‘rathole’? Ventilation? If 
so, find out about the type of work done, the size of 
the working space, the presence of any fumes, location 
and capacity of ventilating fans. 

“Dangerous machines? Specifically, what are the 
dangerous machines? Exposed wheels? Poor belts 
or power chains? Lighting? Where are the lights 
located? 

“Defective machines? How did _ the 
conclude they were defective? 

**You see, you pin the claimant down to specific 
points and instances. He says it’s a ‘dump.’ All 
right, you have him tell you why. In most instances 
you will find that the claimant is stumped somewhere 
along the line. He said it was a dump, but he’s 
unable to point out the things which made it a dump. 
You begin to wonder if he was ever in the place with 
his eyes open. However, if he is specific and factual, 
you have a beginning for further exploration.” 

These methods of ‘‘refresher training’ do not pro- 
vide a panacea which corrects all ills. They are 
merely other means of giving added emphasis to very 
important phases of claims activity. If things are 
repeated often enough and in different media, even 
though some be slightly or definitely unconventional, 
more and more people will notice them. Even if 
they notice them out of pure curiosity to see how 
peculiar and eccentric training has become, there is 
bound to be something on the credit side of the ledger. 
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Handling Mass Appeals 





Oregon 


T= Oregon Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission has adopted an appeal procedure which 
has proved to be helpful to all interested parties by 
contributing to the rapid disposition of hearings in 
multiclaimant cases. The procedure works especially 
well with respect to labor disputes which involve a 
considerable number of claimants, particularly those 
which involve more than one employer—as in an 
industrywide dispute where all workers are affected 
by the same general situation. 

Probably the most beneficial aspect of this procedure 
is the immediate attention given to the individual claim 
so that it is not lost among hundreds of others. Each 
individual, of course, thinks his own claim is vitally 
important. For this reason, benefits must not be 
denied to anyone who is entitled to them. 

Predetermination investigation Oregon has an “‘active 
progress” labor dispute statute which differs from a 
“stoppage of work” or “he leaves his work’’ type. 
The Commission requires each Oregon employer to 
submit—within 48 hours of its occurrence—the names 
and social security numbers of all his employees who 
have become unemployed due to a labor dispute at 
his factory, establishment, or premises. Upon receipt 
of a report indicating that a labor dispute is in prog- 
ress, the Commission sends an investigator, who re- 
ports his findings promptly. Control of labor dispute 
deputy determinations is thus kept within the central 
office of the Commission. 

In the meantime, a “stop”’ has been placed against 
claims which have been or may be filed by individuals 
named in the employer’s report. As soon as the in- 
vestigator’s report is received, the central office deputy 
can issue his determination upon any claim filed. 
For the purpose of this article, we shall assume that a notice 
of disqualification follows. 

Deputy determination —The Commission uses a special 
printed form of deputy decision which quotes the 
labor dispute disqualification section of the statute. 
The form also contains spaces for names of the 
persons and establishment involved, identifications, 
and dates. 

In effect, the form states that the Commission has 
found that a labor dispute is in progress at the estab- 
lishment or premises of the named employer on a 
stated date; that the claimant is or was then employed 
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there; that any unemployment which he has suffered 
or will subsequently suffer from that date is or will be, 
until further notice, considered to be due directly to 
that labor dispute; and that any weekly claim which 
he has filed or shall file within that period will be 
denied. The ciaimant is instructed—if he believes 
himself to be of a different grade or class of worker 
than those directly involved or if he obtains subsequent 
employment—that he should report those facts 
promptly to his employment office. He is also in- 
formed of his appeal rights. 

Filing appeals.—After the deputy decisions have been 
served, the central office files all claims involved in a 
case separately by employer groups. All appeals or 
written communications are carefully reviewed by 
the central office deputy to correct errors which are 
found. Corrective measures are used under statutory 
authority which grants the Commission ‘continuous 
jurisdiction”’ despite finality of determination. 

Following the expiration of the statutory appeal 
period, the claim files are reviewed again. Those in 
which the deputy decision has become final are re- 
turned to the general files and those which have been 
appealed are forwarded, in employer groups, to the 
appeals section for disposition. 

Pre-hearing procedures in appeals section—When the 
appealed claims arrive in the appeals section, they are 
coded and indexed in the usual manner. However, 
at this point the appealed claims are carefully exam- 
ined again and reclassified according to grades and 
classes disclosed within the employer organization, 
if that is practicable. 

A multilith mat and a carbon copy of the form is 
prepared in columnar style for each employer opera- 
tion. Claimants are listed by social security account 
number, name, and last known address. A notation 
is made of the date the claimant initiated or renewed 
his claim for the spell of unemployment which is at 
issue, the last day of employment claimed, the date 
he was served the deputy decision, and the date of 
his appeal. In addition, any pertinent allegation 
which may affect the claimant’s eligibility—perhaps 
a statement which indicates a layoff from work prior 
to the beginning of the labor dispute or one which 
shows a period of subsequent employment eleswhere— 
is recorded. 
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STATE OF OREGON 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION 
CASE NO.__56-2345 Weeks Involved 1 thru 10 __ 
EO NO. 10 THE OREGON COMPANY oe 
Podunk, Oregon 
aimed Addre aimant | Claim |Last Day | Deputy | Appeal | Claimants all represented by 
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52 ti Lid | Richard Roe 6-8-5 —_ ny 
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== -19- -1-5 9-8-5 Claims employed elsewhere 
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sciatinaemeaiamuan Laid off, lack of work from 
subsequent job. 
1 thru 4 44h 55 6666} Wm. Bloe 7-6-5 | 7-1-5 8-5-5 8-10-5 | Alleges a lockout 
6 and 8 273 E Mickle, Podunk 























A sample of the columnar form used in handling mass appeals in Oregon. 


The carbon copy of the form is submitted to the 
claimant’s employment office for a report of weeks 
claimed within the disqualification period and for 
verification of the mailing address. When this in- 
formation is received, the weeks claimed are placed 
on the mat, corrections are made, and enough multi- 
lith copies are made to supply them to employers, 
attorneys, union representatives, and others. 

Notice of hearing —The notice of hearing is made by 
multilith form and is addressed to all employers who 
are involved, by name, and ‘“‘to each individual who 
shall receive a copy of this notice.” It includes the 
time, place, and purpose of the hearing and, if the 
hearing is to be continued or adjourned from place 
to place or from time to time, it indicates the scheduled 
time of the hearing in each place. 

The notice states that the hearings will be held to 
obtain general background information which may 
affect the whole situation, after which evidence will 
be received which may affect the employees of speci- 
fically named employers. Claimants are advised that 
anyone who wishes to be heard will be given an 
opportunity during the hearing which involves his 
employer. 

Procedure during the hearing. —Usually at the time the 
notice of hearing is served, copies of the columnar 
form are delivered to each employer, the attorneys, 
and to the union agents who may need them. The 
employer is asked to compare the alleged last day of 
employment, allegations of layoff prior to the dispute, 
and the like against his records. Prior to the begin- 
ning of the open hearing, all forms are corrected to 
include information obtained subsequent to the time 
they were first filled out. The forms are thus ready 
for use during the hearings and are submitted as 
exhibits at the proper time. 
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At the beginning of the hearing, employers are 
requested to describe the general background of the 
labor dispute situation. Stipulations are not favored 
since they may later be repudiated by individual 
claimants who were not a party to them. Instead, 
oral testimony by persons directly involved is favored. 
This phase of the matter is gone into thoroughly 
before the hearing moves on to individual employer 
operations. 

At the conclusion cf the general or background 
testimony, a recess is usually called to determine the 
sequence of the hearings for the employers present (if 
more than one employer is involved). At this point, 
each employer is requested to describe the situation 
at his establishment. At the conclusion of his state- 
ment, his employees are invited to present their 
testimony. 

Since the employer has been previously advised of 
the nature of the individual claimant’s allegations, he 
usually has had ample time to check his records and is 
ready to admit, deny, rebut, or explain claimant 
allegations. 

After all testimony with respect to one employer and 
his workers has been received, the hearing progresses— 
in one continouous open record—to other employer 
operations (one by one and, if necessary, from place 
to place) until all the evidence has been gathered. 

Use of the forms after hearing.—Following the hearing, 
the referee studies both the notes he has made during 
the hearing and his ‘“‘trial book’—which contains 
copies of the (columnar) forms. During the hearing, 
the referee makes notes on his trial book in the space 
beside each individual’s name as to matters specifically 
mentioning that individual. This practice has proved 
of inestimable value to the referee in locating and 
using these notes, for from them he can tell for what 
weeks each individual has claimed benefits within 
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the period and what facts, if any, distinguish that 
individual from his fellows. He is then able to write 
his decisions with certainty and dispatch. 

Other beneficial results from use of columnar form.— 
Because all interested parties have access to the 
columnar forms well in advance of scheduled hearings, 
they can prepare their cases without guesswork or 
surprise. For this reason, hearings usually move 


ILLINOIS 


HENEVER the benefit rights of a number of 
claimants are based upon the same set of facts, 
it iS obviously more expeditious to retain a group 
control over their claims so that speedy and uniform 
determinations may be made of all such claims and 
that all appeals arising therefrom involving the same 
principle may be included in one appeal proceeding. 
In cases involving the labor dispute ineligibility, 
the Illinois statute expressly provides a different 
avenue of appeal from that in other benefit cases. 
In labor dispute cases, appeals are taken to the 
Director of Labor rather than to the referee as in the 
case of the application of other provisions of the law. 
Review of the Director’s decisions may be had by 
court, while referees’ decisions are appealable to the 
Board of Review before court review is sought. Thus, 
the basic provisions of the statute provide a natural 
distinction in the handling of labor dispute cases from 
all other types of ineligibility. 

From the first payment of benefits in Illinois, the 
administration has considered the determination of 
the labor dispute ineligibility as an operation apart 
from all other eligibility or disqualification factors. 
From the start, determinations and appeals with 
respect to the application of the labor dispute pro- 
vision of the law have been the rule, on the theory that 
where the possibility of such ineligibility was alleged, 
a determination of that issue must be decided before 
any action is taken in determining the application of 
other statutory provisions. 

Current procedures require employers to furnish 
the names and social security numbers of all persons 
whose unemployment is allegedly due to a stoppage of 
work which exists because of a labor dispute. This 
list serves as the controls in the Central Office where 
the investigation and determination of labor dispute 
issues are handled by a special unit of deputies whose 
exclusive function is to dispose of such issues. 

When a determination is made, a summary of the 
determination with a list of any claimants determined 
not to be ineligible is mailed to the employer and 
individual notifications are mailed to the claimants. 
Local offices handle the reporting of the claimants in 
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along rapidly. Attorneys, employers, and appellants 
have all expressed pleasure because they are able to 
refer to the columnar forms in the prehearing work 
and thus save time during the hearing. 

Most of all, however, we at the Commission like the 
procedure because it prevents the individual claimant 
and his story from being lost in the mass of claims with 
which we deal. 


By MARSILE J. HUGHES 
Rules and Regulation Section 


Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation 


these cases in the same fashion as in other cases. 
However, an additional_form is prepared which is 
sent to the Labor Dispute Unit. No payment of 
benefits is made through the local office until deter- 
mination of the labor dispute issue has been made. 

Notification of the determination is made by the 
Labor Dispute Unit in the Central Office. All 
appeals from such determinations are routed to the 
same unit. Appeals from the labor dispute deter- 
mination are at all times grouped and docketed with 
respect to the particular dispute or stoppage. Thus, 
material necessary for handling them as a group is 
controlled and centralized. Although appeals of 
claimants frequently are limited in number and are 
based on individual factors, all which arise from the 
same general situation are set for hearing at one time. 

When an employer appeals, more frequently the 
appeal is based on the objection to the payment of 
benefits to a certain class or group of employees. 
This, perhaps, is the outstanding instance in which a 
mass or representative appeal proceeding can effec- 
tually result in a decision which covers the entire 
group or class involved. 

In all such cases, the present practice is to serve 
notice of the appeal hearing on all claimants in the 
class but to allow limited but representative evidence 
at the hearing to apply to all alike. At the same 
time, the notice to each claimant gives each an 
opportunity to present any special testimony which 
may distinguish his case from the others. 

The claimants in any appeal proceeding may be 
represented by their union er by an attorney. 

The Illinois statute waives formalities in all appeal 
hearings providing only that testimony be taken under 
oath. Noelaborate rules have been adopted. Recog- 
nition as claimants’ representatives is accorded to 
attorneys and union officials alike. Powers of attorney 
are not required for the appeal hearing, but may be 
required to permit a representative to examine claim 
record cards in the employment office. 

Mass appeals on behalf of claimants are frequently 
filed by their unions or attorneys. Claimants may 
or may not file personal appeals as they wish. If 
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they file personal appeals, notice of the hearing is 
mailed to them; if only their representative has filed 
the appeal, notice is given only to that representative. 
Ordinarily, the deputy’s determination shows the 
nature and extent of any union representation. 

“Notice of Appeal and Hearing Before the Director 
of Labor’ undertakes to name and identify the 
parties to the proceeding. It includes a list of the 
claimants involved, together with their so~ial security 
numbers. Other known parties—employers, attor- 
neys, and unions—are also set forth. As a general 
rule, the claimants’ addresses are not included in the 
notice, although a certificate of the mailing of notices 
to all claimants is introduced at the hearing as a 
jurisdictional document. The notice includes either 
a verbatim statement of the grounds advanced for 
the appeals or a brief summary of the reasons. This 
often serves to limit the testimony presented at the 
hearing to the issues alleged. 

Hearings are conducted by a representative of the 
Director of Labor. His principal function at the 
hearing is to encourage the development of the perti- 
nent testimony in an orderly fashion without the 
necessity of adhering to the formal procedure of the 
law courts. 

It is possible to have three distinct points of view 
presented in a single hearing—one propounded by 
the appellant, one advanced by the respondent, and 
a third by the administrative agency. In such a 
hearing, all the parties are entitled to outline their 
particular ideas for possible judicial review even 
though they may appear inconsistent with the agency’s 
or the Director of Labor’s interpretation of the statute. 

Apart from labor dispute cases, mass appeals are 
possible in other situations where the eligibility of 

claimants may be affected by the same facts. Thus, 
' determinations and appeals including large groups of 
claimants have arisen in cases involving availability, 








The Right to Quit 


. . « the act recognizes that in a country such as ours workers 
are always free to change jobs and to seek work of their own 
choice, except perhaps as this freedom may be restricted by 
governmental regulations in times of national emergency. 
The act therefore visits no penalty upon the worker who volun- 
tarily quits suitable work if he has good cause for voluntary 
leaving ... The legislature plainly intended that the reach 
of the subsection was to be limited to separations where the 
decision whether to go or to stay lay at the time with the worker 
alone and, even then, to bar him only if he left his work without 
good cause. 


. . « the act is to be liberally construed to further its remedial 
and beneficient purposes... (citations omitted). In pro- 
viding relief against the distress suffered by individuals Po 
involuntary unemployment, the statute is designed to serve the 
general public interest and not alone the interest of the 
unemployed. 


Campbell Soup Co. v. Board of Review, et al., Sup. Ct. of N. J., 
13 N. J. 341; (1953) 100 A (2d) 287; VL-345-15, Benefit 
Series Service—Unemployment Insurance. 
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Coming in August... 


Building More Effective Relations 


With Employers 


vacation pay, and misconduct. Because of the de- 
centralization of the first determinations in these cases, 
it is not always possible to group the claims for a 
single proceeding. 

Several factors help us to recognize group situations. 
Notice may be obtained as the result of mass separa- 
tion notices which are required of employers in certain 
cases. A procedure has been promulgated for the 
local office deputies to follow whenever a situation is 
recognized in which a single set of facts may control 
the eligibility of a substantial group of claimants. 

The primary task of investigation and determination 
devolves upon the local office serving the employer. 
Other local offices are notified of the determination 
reached after the irivestigation. Another source for 
the recognition of mass situations is information sup- 
plied by the employer, particularly in cases where the 
employer opposes the payment of benefits. There the 
employer may voluntarily supply a list of the claimants 
in the group. 

Once a Deputy has applied a common determina- 
tion to group cases, it does not require much addi- 
tional time to have any appeal therefrom develop 
into a mass appeal. At times, the employer or the 
claimants’ union specifically asks for a group or mass 
appeal before the referee. Whenever such a mass 
case is identified at the appeal stage, the cases are 
assigned to one referee, who sets them all for hearing 
at one time and includes all the testimony thereon in 
a single record. The referee’s decision includes a list 
of the claimants and their social security numbers. 

In recent years, the number of mass cases on issues 
other than labor dispute has been very small. Avail- 
ability entails an issue which in most instances de- 
pends upon the circumstances of the individual claim- 
ant. Vacation pay issues have been eliminated 
largely by recent amendments of the law. Enough 
persons to constitute a real “‘mass’’ case are seldom 
discharged for misconduct. 

The mass or representative proceedings of the kind 
discussed above benefit all interested parties. The 
employer frequently is saved the time and trouble of 
duplicating testimony which would have to be given 
in separate cases or hearings. The union representa- 
tive is afforded an opportunity to present all testi- 
mony and arguments on behalf of the claimants at 
one time instead of attending numerous isolated hear- 
ings. The State agency, too, profits by the disposi- 
tion of a large number of cases which otherwise might 
demand immeasurably more time, expense, and effort 
if each claim were handled in individual determina- 
tions and hearings. 
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Job Guide for Young Workers 


TT’HE 1956-57 edition of the popular JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS has just been 

released. Previous editions in 1953 and 1954 were widely distributed because of widespread 
demand for current information on job opportunities for youth. The new edition, which contains 
numerous revisions and additions, is expected to be of even greater use to counselors and others con- 
cerned with job placement for young people. It will also be directly useful to young people seeking 
information about current labor market opportunities 


> Occupations described in the 67-page 1956-57 edition are in fields which offer a considerable 
number of openings to young people each year. These beginning occupations generally do not 
require more than a high school education. Descriptions include information on duties, qualifications 
for the jobs, characteristics of the jobs, employment and advancement opportunities, and methods of 
entering the various occupations. 


Pm Also included are: directions for locating Federal and State agencies which provide labor 
market information and counseling services, advice on how to go about getting a job, and a section 
on the general outlook for young jobseekers during the next yea 


> The JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS, 1956-57 Edition is a publication of the U.S 
Department of Labor, prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation with State 
employment security agencies. It is on sale at 40 cents a copy, with a 25 percent discount on orders 
of 100 or more copies. Prepaid orders should be sent directly to the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published by the Bureau of Employment Security 
with the cooperation of the State Employment Security Agencies, and is distributed without charge 
to personnel of the National and State Employment Security offices. It is also available on sub- 


scription at $2.00 a year (single copies 20 cents) from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
In countries other than the United States, Canada, 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
and Mexico, annual subscription is $2.60. 
Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and are not 
to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
The printing of this publication was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 


January 31, 1956. 
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